Speech is greatest among the faculties, an index of the mind, and the glory ot human 
culture; but the origin of all speech is in Breath. Whence comes the Breath and 
whither it goes may be learned by following the advice of the Delphic Oracle: ** Man 
Know Thyself.’’—THE ZopDIAc, 
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BREATH. 


EMBERS of the human family breathe from the mo- 
ment of entrance into this physical world until the 
time of their departure, but not until the last quarter of the 
last century has the western branch of the family given 
serious attention to the great importance of breathing, and 
to the process of breathing. Attention having been directed 
to the subject, they have adopted the methods advised by 
‘“*teachers’’ and many have gone breathing mad. Professors 
of the science of breath have appeared among us, who, for a 
consideration, teach the uninitiated how to get and how to 
keep immortal youth, rise in opulence, acquire power over 
all men, control and direct the forces of the universe, and 
how to attain to eternal life. 

We are of opinion that breathing exercises would be of 
benefit only if taken under the instruction of one who pos- 
sessed real knowledge and after the mind of the student had 
been trained and fitted for them by the study of philosophy, 
because that would teach of the different faculties and quali- 
ties in the student as they are developed by breathing, and 
would let him cope with dangers of psychic development. 
Long deep natural breathing is good, but, as a result of 
practicing breathing exercises, many have weakened the 
action of the heart and contracted nervous disorders, devel- 
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oped diseases,—more frequently consumption—become de- 
spondent and melancholy, acquired morbid appetites and 
exaggerated fancies, have unbalanced their minds, and have 
even ended in suicide. 

There are different kinds of breath. There is the Great 
Breath which ebbs and flows in ceaseless rhythm ; by it sys- 
tems of universes are breathed out from the invisible to the 
visible realms. From each of the innumerable solar systems 
is breathed out its own system of worlds ; and again each of 
these breathes out multifarious forms. These forms are 
reabsorbed by the inbreathing of the world systems, which 
disappear in their solar system, and all flow back in the 
Great Breath. 

Through man, who is the copy of all this, many kinds of 
breath are playing. What is commonly called the physical 
bieath is no breath at all, it is the act of breathing. The 
movement of breathing is caused by the psychic breath 
which is common to man and animals alike, this breath 
holds the life in form. Breath is not nitrogen and oxygen, 
but these elements with others are used by the psychic 
breath to support the body with certain food. This breath 
plays many parts and serves many purposes. When it enters 
the body at birth it makes the connection between the life in 
that body and the ocean of life in which the earth and the 
body of man are moving. Once the connection is estab- 
lished this breath relates the life current without and within 
the body to the principle of form, which moulds the fiery 
current of life into the design and form of the body. Acting 
on stomach and liver this breath stimulates in them the 
appetites, the passions, and desires. As the wind plays over 
the strings of an zolian harp, so the psychic breath plays 
over the net-work of nerves in the body, agitates the mind 
and leads it in the direction of vagrant thoughts,—thoughts 
not one’s own—or the dwelling on and carrying out of the 
desires suggested by the body. 
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But the true breath of man is the mind breath and is of 
a different nature. It is the instrument through which the 
incarnating mind works with the body. This is the breath 
which affects the thoughts, that is, the thoughts produced 
by the mind. This mind breath is the body or the nascent 
principle of the mind itself, which the eternal soul of man 
uses as its vehicle to make connection with the physical 
body at birth. When this breath has entered the body at 
birth, it establishes the relationship between the physical 
body and the ego or “I am”? principle. Through it the ego 
enters the world, lives in the world, leaves the world, and 
passes from incarnation to incarnation. The ego operates 
and works with the body through this breath. The constant 
action and reaction between body and mind is carried on by 
this breath. The mind breath underlies the psychic breath. 

There is also a spiritual breath, which should control the 
mind and psychic breath. The spiritual breath is the crea- 
tive principle through which the will becomes operative, 
controls the mind, and conforms the life of man to divine 
ends. This breath is guided by the will in its progress 
through the body where it awakens the dead centers, purifies 
the organs which were made impure by a sensual life, stimu- 
lates the ideals, and calls into actuality the latent divine 
possibilities of man. 


Underlying all these breaths and supporting them is the 
Great Breath. 

With a rushing vortex-like motion the breath, which is 
the mind breath, enters into and surrounds the body at birth 
with the first gasp. This entrance of the breath is the 
beginning of the building up of the individuality through 
that earthly human form. There is one center of the breath 
within the body and another center outside of the body. 
Throughout life there is a tidal ebb and flow between these 
two centers. At the time of each physical inbreathing 
there is a corresponding outbreathing of the mind breath. 
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Physical, moral, and spiritual health, depends on the har- 
monious movement of the breath between these centers. 
Should one wish to breathe by any other than the involun- 
tary movement, care must be taken that the kind and pro- 
cess of breathing determined on should depend on the 
student’s physical, moral, and spiritual fitness, in his am- 
bitions and aspirations. The breath is the inward and out- 
ward swing of the pendulum which ticks off the life of the 
body. The movement of the breath between the two centers 
holds the balance of life in the body. If it is interfered with 
through stupidity or by intent, the health of the body and 
mind will be impaired and disease or death will result. The 
breath normally flows from the right nostril for about two 
hours, then it changes and flows evenly through both nostrils 
alike for a few minutes, and then through the left nostril for 
about two hours. After that it flows evenly through both, 
and then again through the right nostril. In all who are 
faitly healthy this continues from birth to death. 

Another peculiarity of the breath not generally known is 
that it pulsates in and around man in waves of varying 
length, which is determined by the breathing of nature, and 
on his physical, moral, and spiritual health and development. 

Now the practice of breathing consists in the voluntary 
changing of the flow from left or right nostril to the right 
or left, as the case may be, before the natural change sets in, 
involuntarily preventing the flow, and also in changing the 
wave length. In connection with what has been said of the 
breath it must be apparent that the subtle connection of man 
with the universe may be easily interfered with and his rela- 
tionship thrown out of balance. Hence the great danger to 
the ignorant and rash who take breathing exercises without 
the assurance of being fitted, and of having a qualified 
teacher. 

The movement of the breath acts in many capacities in- 
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the body. The maintenance of animal life requires the con- 
tinued absorption of oxygen and excretion of carbonic acid. 
By inbreathing the air is drawn into the lungs where it is 
met by the blood, which absorbs the oxygen, is purified, and 
is conveyed through the arterial system to all parts of the 
body, building and feeding cells ; then by way of the veins 
the blood returns charged with carbonic acid and with part 
of the waste products and effete matter, all of which are 
expelled from the lungs by outbreathing. So the health of 
the body depends on sufficient oxygenation of the blood. 
Over or under oxygenation of the blood causes a building of 
cells by the current of the blood which are defective in their 
nature, and allows disease germs to multiply. All physical 
disease is due to over or under oxygenation of the blood. 
The blood is oxygenated through the breathing, and the 
breathing depends on the quality of thought, light, air, and 
food. Pure thoughts, plenty of light, pure air, and pure 
food, induce correct breathing and therefore a proper oxygen- 
ation, hence herfect health. 

The lungs and skin are not the only channels through 
which a man breathes. The breath comes and goes through 
every organ in the body ; but it is understood that breath is 
not physical, but psychic, mental, and spiritual. 

The breath stimulates the stomach, liver, and spleen ; 
the appetites, passions, and desires. It enters the heart and 
gives power to the emotions and thoughts; it enters the 
head and starts the rhythmic motion of the soul organs in the 
inner brain, bringing them into relation with the higher 
planes of being. Sothe breath which is the nascent mind is 
transformed into the human mind. The mind is the con- 
scious ‘‘I am,” but the ‘‘I am’’ is the beginning of the 
path which leads to the ineffable One—Consciousness. 
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EUTHYPHRON. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


To find the Maker and Father of this Universe, as well as his work, and to tell it to 
everybody when found, is impossible. 


Plato in Timzxos, 
For neither now nor yesterday 
These deep conceits of God began ; 
Time out of mind they have been, aye, 
But no man knows where, how, or when. 
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N this dialogue of Sokrates and Euthyphron, the philosopher 
has vindicated his master from the imputations of the 
accusers. He has shown that there is a principle of Right su- 
perior to the divinities of Olympos. The mode of procedure 
in the discussion is purely Sokratic, and though the definite 
conclusion is evaded as it is by the confusing of the diviner, it 
is none the less apparent. 

Euthyphron was an Athenian of high rank, a writer of 
acknowledged merit, and likewise a minister at the public 
sacrifices, a diviner and interpreter of the oracles, whose coun- 
sel was highly valued. He was on familiar terms with Sok- 
rates who often made him the subject of good-natured bandi- 
nage.! In this dialogue, the two have met at the porch of the 








1 Plutarch has preserved one of these incidents. Theokritos was in a 
company, and Sokrates was with them, incessantly asking questions and 
jocosely perplexing Euthyphron. Of a sudden he stood still, as though 
entranced, and remained so for a little time. Then he turned into another 
street, calling his friends to come likewise by that way, as he had been 
admonished by his demonian monitor. Part of them, Theokritos and 
Euthyphron among them, did so; but others kept“on as though to show 
the warning a frivolous matter. Presently, however, they met a large 
herd of swine near the Court-Houtse, and not being able to get out of the 
way, several of them were thrown down and all were sadly befouled. 
This occurrence became the subject of many jests in Athens. 
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King.* Euthyphron is surprised to see Sokrates there, for he 
certainly would not have a suit. Sokrates replies that it is not 
a suit but a public prosecution. 

“What?” exclaims the astonished Euthyphron. “Has any 
one accused you? For I do not imagine that you would ever 
accuse anybody else.” 

“No,” Sokrates replies, and explains that a young man 
named Melitos has brought a very grave charge. The ac- 
cuser is certain that the young men of Athens are corrupted, 
and also who the individuals are that are guilty of corrupting 
them. “He seems to be a man of correct discernment,” Sok- 
rates goes on to say, “and perceiving my utter lack of proper 
knowledge he comes to the city as to a mother, and denounces 
me as having corrupted men of his own age. He appears to 
me to be the only one of our public men who makes the at- 
tempt toward right administration. For it is right, first of 
all, to be diligent with the young that they shall be of the best 
quality and character, as it is for a cultivator of the soil to pay 
attention first to the young plants, and afterward to the oth- 
ers.” 

But Euthyphron is unwilling to admit this explanation. 
He fears something more serious. It seems to him unquali- 
fiedly that by the attempt to bring Sokrates to trial, the ac- 
cuser is beginning mischief to the city at the very hearth of 
Hestia. * “Tell me,” he adds, “by what action of yours does 
he say that you corrupt young men?” 





*In the ancient nations the city or commonwealth was primarily a re- 
ligious corporation of which the founder was a divinity, and the king, 
rex or basileus, was chief priest. Civil power was exercised as part of 
the sacerdotal function. This was the case for unknown centuries. But 
a period of great changes followed, due probably to revolt and conquest. 
The king was restricted thenceforth to authority purely religious, and so 
the basileus at Athens judged all cases of impiety and homicide. In 
other states the civil and military power was exercised by a despotes or 
tyrant; but at Athens by archons elected by the citizens. 

3‘The goddess Hestia or Vesta was believed to preside at the hearth or 
altar of every sacred building, and an “eternal fire” was perpetually main- 
tained at her temple. 
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“It is absurd enough,” Sokrates replies. “He says that I 
am an inventor of gods; and he says he accuses me so for 
producing new divinities and not recognising the ancient 
ones.” 

“IT understand,” says Euthyphron. “It is because you 
say that the demonian monitor is with you, from time to time. 
| He knows that charges of innovation in matters respecting 
| the divinities are readily entertained by everybody, and so he 
comes to accuse you before the dikastery. I, too, when I speak 
in the public assembly concerning divine matters, predicting 
what is about to come, am ridiculed as raving, and though 
nothing which I have foretold ever failed to come true, they 
are jealous of such men as we. Nevertheless, it is well not to 
disturb ourselves about them, but to go on in the same way as 
before.” 

Sokrates remarks that it is of little account to be laughed 
at. It seems to him that it does not matter much to the Athen- 
ians that any one seems to be unusually skilful, provided that 
he does not teach his wisdom; but when they think a man is 
making others wise they are envious and angry. “If, in this 
case they prove to be in earnest the result may be unknowable, 
except by you diviners.”’ 

Sokrates then asks whether Euthyphron has a suit. He 
answers that he is about to prosecute his father for murder. 
He argues that it is not a matter of difference whether a rela- 
tive has been killed or a stranger; the crime was the same. 
In this instance the murdered person had worked for them at 
Naxos, and when drunk had killed one of the slaves. So the 
father of Euthyphron had caused him to be bound and thrown 
into a trench, and then sent to an expounder of the laws at 
Athens to find out what he ought to do. But as he regarded 
the man as a murderer he had been neglectful in caring for him 3 
properly, and the man had died in consequenct from cold and 
hunger, before the messenger came back. Euthyphron adds 
as matter of complaint, that his father and other relatives are 
angry with him because he, for the sake of a murderer, ac- 
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cuses his own father of crime. They plead that the father did 
not kill the dead man, and even though he had done so, yet 
the man was himself a murderer about whom it was not neces- 
sary for any one to concern himself. Besides, for a son to 
prosecute his father for murder, was itself an impious action. 
Euthyphron declares that they judge the divine principle 
wrongly in relation to what is sacred, and in regard to im- 
piety. 

Sokrates asks him whether he really possesses the knowi- 
edge of divine matters which warrants what he is proposing 
to do. He replies confidently remarking that if he did not 
excel others in what he knows of these things, he would not 
be Euthyphron. 

“Then,” exclaims Sokrates, “it will be for me the best 
thing in the world to become your pupil.” In such case, he 
goes on to explain, that before the accusation came to a hear- 
ing, he would object: that in consequence of not being prop- 
erly acquainted with divine matters, he had become the pupil 
of Euthyphron. If Euthyphron is admitted to be skilled in 
these matters and right in his judgment of them, then it must 
be inferred he himself was also right, and should not be 
brought to trial. If, however, the accuser thought differently, 
then Euthyphron being teacher ought to be brought to trial 
first as one who corrupted older men like Sokrates and his 
own father—Sokrates by teaching him wrongly and his father 
by seeking to punish him. If Melitos will neither let him off 
nor accuse Euthyphron, it will be necessary to bring these two 
facts before the dikastery. 

Euthyphron now proposes an artifice similar to one often 
followed by attorneys in modern times, namely: to find out 
the weak side of the prosecutor, and make that the principal 
point of discussion. 

Sokrates, however, keeps attention fixed upon the real 
point at issue. Is piety or sacredness absolutely the same in 
every action, and is not impiety, which is contrary to every- 
thing sacred, always like itself; and further, has not every- 
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thing that is impious some one ideal in respect to impiety? 
“Tell me in so many words,” says he, “‘what is piety and what 
is impiety.” 

Euthyphron answers that what he himself is now doing 
is a pious act—to prosecute one who is guilty of murder or 
sacrilege, or any offense of similar turpitude, whether it be a 
parent or somebody else. It would be impious not to prosecute 
such an individual. Thus Zeus is recognised as the best and 
most righteous of the gods; and it is confessed that he threw 
his father Kronos in chains because he swallowed his own 
sons* unjustly and moreover that Kronos mutilated his own 
father for other similar offenses. “And yet,’ Euthyphron 
explains, “they are displeased with me because I prosecute my 
father for acting unrighteously, and so speak contrary to the 
right in relation to the gods and to me.” 

Sokrates asks whether he has been himself accused by 
Melitos because when such stories as these are told about the 
gods, he finds it hard to believe them. If, however, he re- 
marks, Euthyphron, who is thoroughly versed in such matters, 
regards the stories as actual facts he must of course also ac- 
cept them. 

Euthyphron at once declares them true. Sokrates then 
asks him whether he thinks that the gods carry on war with 
one another, and have fierce encounters, battles, and other ana- 
logous adventures, as the poets describe, and as are represented 
by pictures in public places and on the peplum exhibited at the 
Panathenaia. Euthyphron affirms that they are not only all 
true, but that he can relate things more astonishing. 

Sokrates implores him to teach him what is the one gen- 











*The Semitic features of this myth are apparent. Rhea, the consort of 
Kronos, is described as having presented him with stones declaring them 
to be her offspring, and he also as having swallowedethem under that 
belief. In the Semitic dialects, the term for sons is B°NIM; for stones, 
ABe*NIM. The same play on words is to be found in the third chapter 
of the Gospel According to Matthew when John declares: “God is able 
of these stones to raise up Sons to Abraham.” 
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eral principle by which all pious and holy things are sacred, so 
that by using it as a standard he may say that such a thing or 
action is pious and that what is different from that is impiety. 

Euthyphron volunteers the statement that “what is agree- 
able to the gods is holy, but what is not agreeable is unholy.” 
Sokrates, however, presses him further remarking: “The holy 
is not the same as the unholy, but is contrary to it.” This 
Euthyphron acknowledges, and thereupon Sokrates propounds 
a new question: “Has it not been told us that the gods quarrel 
and disagree with one another, and that they are enemies to 
one another?’ And after some further discourse, he adds: 
“Now, according to your statement, different gods think things 
just that are different in character, that they are boastful and 
excellent and likewise shameful, good and also evil. If they 
did not differ thus about the character of the same things, they 
could not quarrel with each other. It must be that they love 
the things which they consider beautiful and good, and hate 
the others. The same things which some consider just, others 
regard as unjust, and so they quarrel and make war. If the 
same things are both hated and loved at the same time, they 
must be both hateful and pleasing accordingly.” Euthyphron 
assenting to the several propositions Sokrates exhibits the 
contradiction: 

“From this reasoning it appears that the same things must 
be holy and unholy.” 

He applies the argument to what Euthyphron is contem- 
plating. It might be pleasing to Zeus, but not so to Kronos 
and Uranos, pleasing to Hephzstos but displeasing to Hera. 
Euthyphron thinks, however, that all the gods would think 
that he is right in this matter which engages him. Sokrates 
asks whether he has heard any one argue that a murderer or 
other wrongdoer ought to be exempted from punishment. He 
replies that this is done everywhere. It is not argued that 
guilty persons ought not to be punished, but who is the one 
guilty, what he did and when. The gods appear to be in a 
similar predicament if they quarrel about what is just and what 
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is unjust; and some affirm that they wrong one another, and 
others deny it. If they dispute at all they dispute about some 
action which some consider just and others unjust. These dis- 
tinctions, however, seem to have no bearing on the question 
as to what is pious and holy, and what is impious, or what is 
hateful to some of the gods and pleasing to others. So he pro- 
poses to correct the definition in this form, that what all the 
gods hate is impious, and what they love is holy and sacred; 
but that what some love and others hate is neither or both. 

This being conceded by Euthyphron, Sokrates raises the 
point for examination, whether the pious or holy is loved by 
the gods because it is intrinsically holy, or is it holy because 
it is loved? One does not see a thing because it is seen, but on 
the contrary it is seen because one sees it and so on. If one 
does anything or suffers anything, it takes place because it is 
done. Nor does one suffer anything because it is suffered, but 
it is suffered because one suffers. In regard to piety or holi- 
ness, therefore, the gods all love it because it is intrinsically 
holy, but it is not holy because they love it. This Euthyphron 
concedes. 

Immediately Sokrates pushes on the argument. That 
which is dear to the gods is dear to them because it is loved 
by them, but not loved by them because it is dear to them. 
Then the two conceptions, of being dear and being holy are 
not the same. But it has been shown that what is pleasing to 
the gods is pleasing because they love it, while holiness is of 
a character that ought to be loved. “When you have been 
asked what piety or holiness is, you do not seem to have been 
willing to tell me of its essence, but only to show a condition 
to which it is subject, that of being beloved by all the gods. 
But what it is intrinsically, you have not told me.” He pleads 
accordingly that Euthyphron shall tell him definitely what 
that is which is pious and sacred, and what is impious. 

But Euthyhpron is confused by the shifting of the various 
positions which had been assumed. Sokrates then asks wheth- 
er that which is pious and sacred is necessarily just. This 
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Euthyphron answers in the affirmative. Then follows the 
question whether everything that is just is also pious and of 
religious sanctity, or whether that which is just relates in part 
to piety and in part does not so relate. Euthyphron finally 
admits that piety is only a specific part of the absolute justice. 
Sokrates then asks him to tell what part of justice is piety, so 
that he may be able to tell Melitos not to do him injustice, or 
to call him to account for impiety, seeing that he was now 
receiving instruction in regard to these matters. 

Euthyphron explains that piety or religious sanctity is that 
part of justice which consists in service of the gods, and that 
the remaining part is that which relates to the service of human 
beings. “There is a little point further,’ remarks Sokrates. 
“IT do not understand what it means. You cannot mean such 
service in relation to the gods as we bestow about other 
things.” He enumerates as examples the attention of a groom 
to horses, a huntsman to dogs, and a herdsman to cattle. This 
service is for the benefit of the objects. Can Euthyphron mean 
that the service rendered to the gods, the doing of a pious act, 
works any benefit to them? Euthyphron explains that he means 
such service as servants render to their masters. But on being 
interrogated in regard to this explanation he declares that if 
an individual knows how to speak and do things that are grate- 
ful and pleasing to the gods, by praying and sacrificing, these 
things are holy and preserve households and cities. 

Sokrates asks again: “Are you not saying that what is 
pious, that piety is a superior knowledge of sacrifice and 
prayer?’ Euthyphron replies in the affirmative. Then re- 
marks Sokrates: “Sacrifice is the making of gifts to the gods 
and prayer a begging from the gods; and so piety is a superior 
knowledge of such begging and giving.” Euthyphron ac- 
knowledging this, Sokrates then declares that it must be a 
kind of mercantile transaction between gods and men. 

“If you are pleased to call it so,” retorts Euthyphron. 
“But it does not please me,” says Sokrates, “unless it chances 
to be true. What advantage do the gods obtain from our 
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gifts? We have nothing good which they do not give; 
how are they benefited by what they receive from us? Are we 
gaining so much advantage in this merchandising, that we re- 
ceive all good things from them and they nothing from us?” 

Euthyphron protests against such an extreme view, plead- 
ing that the gods receive honor and veneration, and likewise 
gratitude. “Then,” replies Sokrates, “piety is that which is 
gratifying but not profitable or dear to the gods.” 

“Tt is of all things most dear to them,” Euthyphron pro- 
tests. “Then again, it seems,” replies Sokrates, “that piety 
is that which is most dear to them.” He now reminds Euthy- 
phron that in a former part of their discourse, it had appeared 
that that which is holy and that which is dear and acceptable 
to the gods was not the same. It was necessary therefore to 
examine the question again what piety really is. 

But Euthyphron hastens away, pleading like others in sim- 
far embarrassments, that he has no time to spare. The prob- 
lena is left for the student. 

ft is not the method of Plato to solve for his readers, the 
various questions of life. In such matters, each must minister 
to himself. What is truth, revelation, inspiration to one is 
not such absolutely for another. 

Yet, altiiough Plato has not said it in so many words, the 
drift of his meaning seems apparent. He has depicted Sokra- 
tes driving the diviner, skilful in religious lore, from one defi- 
nition to another, and showing him unable to tell what really 
constitutes true piety. It could not mean what is pleasing and 
acceptable to the gods, because Homer and Hesiod had shown 
that the gods were often enemies and at war with one another, 
and so when one was pleased another would be offended. The 
argument is passed around the circle, coming back to the point 
at which it began, without any adequate solution. Its actual 
force was sufficient to dethrone all the gods of Olympos. The 
Absolute Right is a principle, superior to thenf all. Euthy- 
phron seeking to impeach his father of crime was obeying a 
law too well, unknowing the supreme justice which transcend- 
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ed it. All that was left for him was to skulk away. His skill 
and acumen fell short of the Real Wisdom, as the gods whom 
he served when compared with Real Being, were manifestly 
inferior and relatively of little account. 

Our philosopher virtually suggests the conclusion which 
Athenian law forbade him to utter, that superior to the all- 
potent divinities of Olympos and other deities of cognate 
being, there is an Absolute Essence cognizable only to contem- 
plation by the mind, pilot and governor of the Soul. Beyond 
the scope of the poet’s imagination, and hardly attainable by 
the ken of diviner or prophet, it abides perpetually in itself in 
its own Eternity. For pointing men thitherward Sokrates was 
condemned to drink the poison, and Plato obliged to speak in 
enigmas. But to find this Sublime Unity and make its being 
plain and acceptable to the many is beyond human ability. 





THE ABSOLUTE. 


“The Absolute, independent of relations and conditions, is 
the original cause of all manifestations \ of power. An at- 
tempt to describe it would be equivalent with an attempt to 
describe something which has no attributes, or of whose at- 
tributes we can form no conception. When Gautama 
Buddha was asked to describe the supreme source of al] 
beings, he remained silent, because those who have reached 
a state in which they can realize what it is, have no words to 
describe it, and those who cannot realize it woulc not be able 
to comprehend the description. To describe the absolute 
we must invest it with comprehensible attributes, and it 
ther ceases to be Zhe Absolute and becomes relative. 


MAGIC, WHITE AND BLACK. 
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NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAI: 
* OR 
PHENOMENA IN PURE SPIRITUAL BEING. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TAMIL, AND COMMENTED UPON 
By Srr RAMANATHAN OF SUKHASTAN. 


(Continued. ) 


ANMATRAS are seeming realities even as jivas are 

seeing intelligences (¢id-adbhdsas). 

It is explained that these tanmatras, or seemingly real ru- 
diments, are precipitated from the Projecting Power (vikSepa 
Sakti). 

These evolutes belong to the order of feeling or sensation. 
They are in fact sense agencies or sense rudiments (saksma 
bhitas), invisible to the eye, even with the aid of the most 
powerful microscopes. They are infinitesimally small beings, 
excessively subtle existences, floating in maya-space and classi- 
fiable into five different kinds, called respectively sound-sense 
rudiments, touch-sense rudiments, form-sense rudiments, taste- 
sense rudiments, and smell-sense rudiments. Just as the leaf 
of a tree came from its stem, the stem from the branch, the 
branch from the trunk, and the trunk from the root, so from 
sound-sense rudiment came touch-sense rudiment, from touch- 
sense rudiment came form-sense rudiment, from form-sense 
rudiment came taste-sense rudiment, and from taste-sense rudi- 
ment came smell-sense rudiment. 

Projected in this manner, they became in the course of 
time, as will be explained hereafter, (1) the faculties of 
thought (antahkaranas) ; (2) the senses (jndnendriyas) ; (3) 
the vital breaths (vdyus), which carry on the work of inspir- 
ing and expiring atmospheric air, of digestirig food and dis- 
tributing its essence to the different parts of the body; (4) 
the subtle organs of action (karmendriyas), which function in 
the various limbs of the body; (5) the tangible body of man; 
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and (6) the forms or bodies of everything else in the universe. 

The subtle sense agencies or rudiments (tanmd@tras or 
sik§ma bhitas) are thus the constituents of the subjective and 
objective worlds. The soul or spirit in the human body is the 
true Self or I; his instruments of knowledge and action are 
his subjective world (called subtle body or siksma Sarira) ; 
and his tangible body is his objective world (called sthila Sa- 
rira.) So are all other tangible bodies in the universe, objec- 
tive. Both these worlds (or departments of being), subjective 
and objective, are projections of viksepa Sakti, or Phenomena 
in Spiritual Being. 

The tanmatras or sense rudiments, being only seeming 
realities, everything constituted by them is also only seemingly 
real. Our senses, sense objects, and the reports of our senses, 
are all only seemingly real. Hence the great truth that all 
phenomena are unreal. This is not obvious to carnal-minded 
man, but nothing is more obvious to the spiritual man. To 
the sense of touch, the feeling a child’s palm, certifies smooth- 
ness; but a powerful magnifying glass proves to the eye that 
the palm is full of protuberances, which is contradictory of 
smoothness. Then as regards the sense of smell, one person 
pronounces a scent to be very refreshing, while another de- 
clares it to be too strong, and therefore unrefreshing. Simi- 
larly, the ear of a native of India, who loves a mixture of 
quarter tones and half and full tones, finds the music of West- 
ern nations, founded upon half tones and full tones, to be too 
jerky and hard. It is indeed proverbial that tastes differ. And 
as for the eye, a man standing on the deck of a boat sees the 
land moving! 

Such absurdities in the functioning of the senses justify 
the inclusion of those instruments of knowledge and their per- 
ceptions in the category of the seemingly real, or the unreal, 
for truth must be consistent and harmonious. 

The faculty of thought and its perceptions are not more 
reliable than the senses and their perceptions. The mind is 
constantly mistaken as regards its estimate of men and things. 
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Even the conduct of dear relatives and friends is misconceived 
by this deluded and deluding faculty. V’hen explanations are 
offered, it thinks, “I was indeed mistaken, I must not judge 
by appearances.” But a month later it again misunderstands, 
and again acknowledges its mistake. The products of this fac- 
ulty are thoughts, even as the products of the spider are its 
cobwebs. A little examination will show that not only thought, 
but also its effects known as pleasure and pain, are unreal, for 
the thoughts which are pleasant to you at one time are un- 
pleasant to you at another time. In anger, for instance, you 
think of your enemy as deserving of the rack, and gloat over 
the picture. Meeting a kind friend of yours you describe it 
and receive no sympathy from him. Your pleasure then dwin- 
dles, and going home your time for prayer has come. You 
compose yourself to the best of your power, and enter into 
spiritual communion with the Lord of Love and Light, when 
the former picture of your enemy on the rack presents itself. 
You are now in pain and ask for mercy. In these experiences, 
thoughts have changed, as also their effects. Thoughts, and 
pleasures arising from thoughts, are alike seen to be idle phan- 
toms. 

Then, as regards the common belief of the carnal-minded, 
that the objective universe is real: there are most able scien- 
tists in Europe and America who believe in the doctrine of its 
immateriality. They consider the objective universe to be only 
a perception of a relation between two or more affections of 
the senses. Prof. Huxley, for instance, says in his “Lay Ser- 
mons and Addresses,” p. 358, that the hardness, singleness 
and redness of a marble are nothing more than modes of our 
own thought, which cannot even be conceived as existing in 
the marble. “Consider the redness,” he says, “‘to begin with. 
How does the sensation of redness arise? The waves of a 
certain very attenuated matter, the particles of which are vi- 
brating with vast rapidity, but with very different velocities, 
strike upon the marble, and those which vibrate with one par- 
ticular velocity are thrown off from its surface in all directions. 
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The optical apparatus of the eye gathers some of these to- 
gether and gives them such a course that they impinge upon 
the surface of the retina, which is a singularly delicate appa- 
ratus connected with the termination of the fibres of the optic 
nerve. The impulses of the attentuated matter or ether, affect 
the apparatus and the fibres of the optic nerve in a certain 
way; and the change in the fibres of the optic nerve produces 
yet other changes in the brain, and there, in some fashion 
unknown to us give rise to the feeling or consciousness of red- 
ness. If the marble could remain unchanged, and either the 
rate of vibration of the ether, or the nature of the retina, could 
be altered, the marble would not seem to be red, but some other 
color. There are many people who are what are called, color 
blind, being unable to distinguish one color from another. 
Such a one might declare our marble to be green; and he would 
be quite as right in saying that it is green, as we are in de- 
claring it to be red. But then, as the marble cannot, in itself, 
be both red and green at the same time, this shows that the 
quality ‘redness’ must be in our consciousness and not in the 
marble. 

“In like manner, it is easy to see that the roundness and 
the hardness are forms of our consciousness, belonging to the 
groups which we call sensations of sight and touch. If the 
surface of the cornea were cylindrical, we should have a very 
different notion of a round body from that which we possess 
now; and if the strength of the fabric and the forces of the 
muscles of the body were increased a hundred-fold, our marble 
would seem to be as soft as a pellet of bread crumbs.” 

Or, if by culture, under the guidance of a steward of the 
Mysteries of the kingdom of God, the spirit within the body 
be purified and the powers inherent in it developed to a high 
state of refinement, the spirit and the body together will at will 
pass through what is called solid marble, a stone wall or iron 
safe, even as certainly as water filters through a bed of earth. 
The ashta maha siddhis (eight great attainments) known to 
the Sages of India as “anima,” the power of reducing oneself 
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or anything else to the size of an atom; “mahima,” the power 
of increasing one’s bulk without limit ; “laghima,” the power of 
reducing one’s weight to nullity; “gavima,” the power of in- 
creasing one’s weight without limit; “prapti,” the power of ac- 
complishing one’s desires ; “pragamya, the power of overcom- 
ing obstacles so as to go anywhere; “‘ishitva,’’ supreme domin- 
ion over things animate or inanimate; and “vasitra,” the power 
of enforcing the agreement of another with oneself; are all the 
result of careful bodily purification and deep spiritual commun- 
ion. The possession of such powers, exemplified in different 
lands and ages, demonstrates the truth of the doctrine of the 
immateriality of corporeal forms, and the falsity of the con- 
clusions of the senses and the mind of carnal-minded men as 
to the so-called permanence of the objective universe. The 
wayward tendencies of the mind, the mistaken perceptions of 
the senses and the unsettling influence of the feelings, are well 
known to sagacious observers of human nature. The holy men 
of India, who are in constant fellowship with the Infinite Un- 
changeable Spirit that lies as the substratum of everything 
conditioned by quantity and quality, are well agreed that the 
great fallacy of the “reality” of the world is due to the com- 
bined power of the seemingly real sense rudiments (tanmd- 
tras) and the smattering knowledge (kinjitva) of Spirits in 
bondage to worldliness (avidya). 

Worldly experience, which is a bundle of beliefs resting on 
the reports of the senses, is contradicted by spiritual experience, 
or knowledge of the Infinite Spirit, which stands forth as the 
unchangeable substratum or noumenon, wherein all phenomena 
have been projected by vikSepa Sakti only to change the next 
second, like the quicksand heaps of a running river, and melt 
away, reform, and then remelit. Knowers of the Infinite Spirit, 
called “Masters’’ because they have conquered the delusion off 
the world or the senses, have over and ,over again declared 
that the tremendous truth of the immateriality of the universe 
of phenomena is attainable by due culture, and that it is one of 


the most astounding facts of spiritual experience. Well has a 
Master sung: : 
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“When the germ of the Grace of God has sprouted in the 
peaceful soul, 

Father, mother, children, home, social life and all the world 
besides, 

Are found unreal, as dreams, as the quivering air, as a snake 
in the curled rope, 

A marvel, a marvel indeed, is this experience.” 

(To be continued.) 





AN OPEN LETTER. 
Epitor oF THE Worn: 

There is, I believe, no deeply and sincerely religious man who does not 
feel a profound interest in all sincere religious life; and I feel therefore 
quite sure that for many of your readers the fact that this country is 
about to receive a visit from a man in the highest degree representative of 
the ideals of the spiritual life of India, pre-eminently the land of lofty 
spiritual ideals, will have great interest. I refer to the Honorable P. 
Ramanathan, K.C., C.M.G., Solicitor General of Ceylon, who is expected 
to arrive in New York in July, and will probably spend eight or ten months 
in this country. 

Mr. Ramanathan is already known to you, through his remarkably 
luminous and instructive contributions to your columns entitled “Phe- 
nomena in Pure Spiritual Being.” He is the leading man of the Hindu 
population (about one-half of the whole) of Ceylon, being a prominent 
member of what has long been the chief Hindu family, both in wealth and 
distinction, of the island. From 1879 to 1892 he represented his race in 
the Legislative Council, and since the latter date has been Solicitor General 
of the Colony. He was a delegate to the last anniversary celebration in 
honor of Queen Victoria. 

But it is on his learning and spiritual insight that Mr. Ramanathan’s 
chief claim to distinction rests. His repute as a spiritual teacher is very 
high among his countrymen; in this respect he is esteemed to be one of 
the greatest men in all India. Those who know him well, indeed, refer 
to him as one of those Sages who have endowed India with the profound 
and mysterious majesty of Spiritual Wisdom—as, in short, a Brahma- 
jnant or Knower of God, a term descriptive of the highest spiritual devel- 
opment to which man can attain. 

Most important for us, Mr. Ramanathan is a perfect master of the 
English language, which he speaks even without a foreign accent, and he 
has a sound and scholarly culture in the science and literature of both 
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the East and the West. He is therefore fitted, as no one who has preceded 
him in visiting our shores, to be to us a perfect interpreter of Eastern 
ideas and modes of thought. His distinction and wealth are of course 
in large measure guarantees for the sincerity of his efforts in expounding 
his views of philosophy and religion; and he is a very winning and attrac- 
tive speaker, and a man of great charm of manner and personal character. 
He is therefore, I think, exceptionally well qualified to secure the attention, 
respect and affectionate regard of Americans. 

I have still to mention what is periiaps Mr. Ramanathan’s chief claim 
to a cordial reception from Westerners—the fact, namely, that he has 
made a critical, extensive and sympathetic study of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and has written exhaustive commentaries on the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. John, and a portion of the Psalms of David.' These 
works display a spirit of deepest reverence; and as the author is thoroughly 
imbued with the ideas of Indian civilization and wholly loyal to them and 
to the Indian scriptures, his interpretation of the Bible is essentially a 
harmonization of the two religious systems. He finds in the teachings 
of both the Old and the New Testaments the leading doctrines of the 
Sages of India, found in the Great Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, and 
other sacred writings in Sanskrit and Tamil. The esteem in which Mr. 
Ramanathan is held among his countrymen is indicated by the fact that 
since his commentaries on the Gospels appeared, orthodox Pundits of India 
have, for the first time in history, undertaken to translate these scriptures, 
following Mr. Ramanathan’s interpretation, into the Indian vernaculars, 
in order that they may be carefully read and studied by the people of 
India. Heretofore the Christian Bible has been a sealed book to them, 
the missionary translations having no value to orthodox Hindus. 

Mr. Ramanathan has thus indicated a practical method for bringing the 
thought of the East and West into harmony and promoting between them 
co-operation and brotherly love, more hopeful than any which has hereio- 
fore been suggested. It is much to be hoped that the Christian Church 
of the West may meet these generous and broad-minded advances in the 
spirit in which they are proffered; in the spirit indeed already shown by 
that most whole-souled and liberal man, Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, Presi- 
dent of the Union Theological Seminary, who recently delivered in India 
the lectures provided by the Barrows foundation, wherein he announced 
as his platform the absolute and cordial brotherhood of the adherents 
of the Western and Eastern Faiths. Thus may be inaugurated a move- 
ment for a nearer approach to unification of the religious systems of the 
world than has before seemed to be possible; a unification, that is, based, 





'The Commentaries on the Gospels, published in London, may be pro- 
cured of the publishers of this journal. The Commentary on the Psalms 
is still in manuscript, but will soon be published. 
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not upon the desertion by some of their religion, but upon the better un- 
derstanding on the part of each, of the ideals of the others, and the 
perception that the essentials of true religion are in fact identical, however 
different external names and forms may be. 

It must be admitted by those who are familiar with Indian life that 
Christian influence in the East has in reality been, not only in extent 
but in quality and beneficial effect, far from what it has been supposed 
to be by those who have lent it their support. It is certainly true that 
human nature is so constituted that when a man’s religious ideals are once 
disturbed, those by which they may be replaced are likely to be so 
insecurely rooted as to have little determining effect upon his character or 
future career. 

If therefore it be possible, as Mr. Ramanathan’s efforts and the success 
which has already attended them indicate that it is, to direct the energies 
which are now devoted to spreading Christian ideals into channels which 
shall attain that object without disturbing the religious convictions of 
those to whom they are addressed, much will be gained, not only in the 
effectiveness of the appeal, but in its results as regards the character of 
those who are influenced; while above all the unification of mankind, the 
recognition of the undoubted fact that under all names and forms and 
creeds there is but One Religion, as there is but one God in the universe 
and in the hearts of men, will be brought appreciably nearer. 

Mr. Ramanathan is expected to arrive in this country about the middle 
of this month. During the remainder of the Summer he will be the 
guest of the Green Acre Fellowship at Eliot, Maine, where he will de- 
liver a number of courses of addresses on “The Unity of Faith” and 
kindred topics, and be freely accessible to all who wish to meet him. 

Green Acre is an institution expressly designed to facilitate instruc- 
tion and study during the Summer months, where all who wish may 
come, and where tolerance and breadth are encouraged to an extent which 
should peculiarly commend it to your readers. I have already described 
it in detail in a paper published in your issue of November, 1904. 

In the Fall Mr. Ramanathan will reside for some time in or near 
New York, and later will visit some of the principal cities of the coun- 
try. He may be addressed in the care of the publisher of this journal. 

I wish particularly to direct attention to the great advantages offered 
by residence at Green Acre this Summer for making the personal acquain- 
tance of this great man. He may indeed doubtless be heard on the plat- 
form in New York and other cities; but nowhere else will be found similar 
opportunities for coming into personal contact with him. 

The writer will be glad to furnish inquirers with further information 
about Green Acre and its resources as a place for Summer residence, and 
may be addressed in care of THE Worn. 

Faithfully yours, 
New York, June 20, 1905. Myron H. PHELps. 
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By BurRCHAM HARDING. 
Part LV. 
EARTH ROUNDS. 


LL the planets visible in the heavens, as Jupiter, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, etc., have seven principles, or seven inter- 
blended globes; but our terrestrial senses enable us to perceive 
only the fourth globe of each planet, the others being as invis- 
ible to us as are the other globes of the earth chain, in spite 
of the fact that the latter envelope us constantly. We lack the 
inner senses which would enable us to perceive them. 

The moon visible in the sky was part of a system of planets 
which formerly existed as the lunar-chain. The lunar-chain 
upon reaching the climax of its evolution, died, and trans- 
ferred its spiritual essense and life energy, giving rise to what 
is now the earth chain of seven globes. Our earth, the fourth 
globe of the earth-chain corresponds to the visible moon, 
which was the fourth globe of its chain. 

The moon was recognized by the ancients as being the 
mother of the earth. The Egyptians deified the forces of na- 
ture, Osiris representing the sun, and Isis the moon, the moon 
being the bearer of the seeds of life which were vivified and 
fructified by the sun. The earth is their progeny. Greek and 
other ancient mythologies teem with stories respecting Astarte, 
Proserpine, Melytta, Cybele, Venus, Hecate and Diana, all of 
which veiled the same fact. The Red races of America hold 
as one of their oldest traditions that the moon is man’s grand- 
mother. They recognize the earth as the mother of man, and 
the moon as the mother of the earth. 

The moon has given to the earth all but her physical body, 
and is now a corpse in process of disintegration: and will have 
disappeared when the seventh round is reached: the spiritual 
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and mental principles, the life elements and energies are trans- 
ferred, and now she is doomed through long ages to be ever 
pursuing the earth, to be attracted by, and to attract her pro- 
geny. Like the decaying corpse of a dead person, her particles 
are full of active and destructive life, which exercise a dele- 
terious effect upon its offspring. The attraction of the moon 
is evidenced by the tides, and by the cyclic changes in many 
forms of disease, which coincide with the lunar phases. 

The relation of the moon to the earth and its important in- 
fluence were recognized in every religion and are retained to- 
day in the Christian Church, for the Virgin Mary, the “Im- 
maculate Mother,” the “Queen of Heaven,” is but another 
name for the “Chaste Diana” of the Greeks, the representative 
of the moon. In modern religions, the old gods, personifying 
the forces of Nature, appear under new masks. The “man in 
the moon” we heard about in childhood is no myth, but the 
tradition of an actual fact in nature. Long ages ago he desert- 
ed his old home, coming to this earth, and he is our present 
humanity. Some of the cycles through which man and the 
earth are passing are the Planetary Rounds, of 4,320 million 
years, the terrestrial rounds, root-races, sub-races, family-races 
down to the life cycle of each individual, animal, insect and 
plant, and to the cycle of day and night. Uniformity charac- 
terizes them all, for they exhibit a passing from the invisible 
into grosser states, followed by a return to the invisible. 

In considering the passage of the evolutionary wave 
through the planetary system, or through any lesser cycle (see 
diagram I) we must keep in mind that the globes from A to 
G differ in proportion to the admixture of spirit and matter. 
Globe A was very ethereal in texture, being at first homo- 
geneous, the matter gradually becoming subdivided; Globe B 
was more material, Globe C produced the definite models in 
molecular matter; which in Globe D were clothed in the solid 
matter of our earth; for we are now passing through the 
fourth planetary round. The succeeding globes will gradually 
restore matter to the ethereal or spiritual state of Globe A. 
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It must not be supposed that this process involves the pre- 
existence of a chain of globes, for they are all the different 
embodiments which the One Life assumes alternately, a change 
of state and condition, not a change of locality; each globe is 
the result of the evolution of the one preceding it. The evolu- 
tionary impulse passes from globe to globe, first downward 
into material forms and density, followed by progress upward 
into a spiritual state. The larger circle of diagram I emanates 
the state of matter represented by Globe A, and then Globe B 
and so onto G. Each spiritual globe contains, in a latent state, 
those of lower planes and proceeds to make them active, and 
then involves them. During the period that the life impulse is 
actively working upon a globe, that globe becomes the domi- 
nant one of the chain, the others being in temporary obscura- 
tion. We do not see the other globes because our organs of 
perception limit us to one state of matter; at present to this 
material world. 

At the beginning of a planetary round, the three elemental 
kingdoms do the preparatory work, giving the initial impulse 
to the new center, laying the foundation, as it were, for the 
seven globes which will assume definite form later on. This 
process occupies long ages, but when once accomplished it re- 
mains firmly lodged in Nature’s memory for the entire cycle 
of the existence of this planetary chain. The successive stages 
of ante-natal human development illustrate the rapid passage 
of the foetus through the mineral, vegetable, and animal forms, 
for this evolutionary work has been accomplished in detail in 
past ages, enabling the child at birth to take up its work at 
once in the human kingdom. Similarly the preparatory work 
of the elemental kingdoms once performed remains throughout 
the long cycle, and for each lesser round is quickly passed 
through. This accounts for the change in the order of evolu- 
tion on the successive rounds, for the work of the previous ones 
being rapidly revived, the special work of the round is then 
taken up and goes on far more slowly. 

The initial preparations for the globes having been accom- 
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plished, the “lives” from the moon arrive in their due order 
and begin to work upon the matter (cosmic dust) of the new 
center, passing in ethereal forms through the several king- 
doms of each globe in succession. 

The element of Globe A was Aether, spiritual fire, in which 
only the filmy and rudimentary outlines of the kingdoms were 
constructed, and not the solid minerals, vegetables and animals 
known to our fourth round senses. The mineral forms of that 
time were the ghosts of minerals, very immaterial in fact, 
rather the ideal forms of the molecular construction of the 
variously shaped crystals, which distinguished rocks and metals 
from each other. The “lives” in the minerals were in a very 
fine and subtle quality of matter; not the highly compact spect- 
mens we are accustomed to admire. Each round clothed these 
ethereal crystalline forms in denser coverings until they 
reached their greatest consistency and materiality. In their 
downward course into matter, the “lives” acquired knowledge 
in creating the marvellous mineral forms, and as they ascend 
to the spiritual pole, this is carried with them and fits them in 
the succeeding round to use these acquired powers in building 
up the forms of plant life, and so advance to a higher kindom. 
During this first round was firmly implanted the spiritual basis 
of all the forms in our world, by the One Life dividing into its 
constituent “lives.” 

The passage of the life impulse during the first round from 
globe to globe may be made clearer by reference to diagram I. 
The first elemental kingdom enters globe “A,” and when it 
has worked up the matter of that globe, passes on to “B,” 
when the seeond kingdom enters “‘A.” Next the first passes 
to “C,” the second to ““B” and the third enters “A,” and so on, 
each kingdom preparing the globe for the one following. 
Eventually the human kingdom (human lives) enters “A” and 
passes through the globes in the first round, raising the whole 
mass to the human stage. This can be accomplished because 
the globes are not separate in space but interblended, and are 
thus prepared to become the seed for the next round. The pas- 
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sage through the seven globes is repeated seven times in each 
round, each globe offering a different experience. In this man- 
ner, rudimentary man at the beginning of this descent upon 
the road which leads him into material bodies, is established 
upon the globes in various degrees of perfection. When the 
human kingdom reaches globe “G,” there follows the state of 
rest. This state which seems rest is only the change from 
form to form, the inner change of substance going on hand in 
hand with that of one form to another, for there is no rest 
or cessation of motion in Nature. 

During the first round only the first class of “lives” reached 
the human stage, as the second class arriving later had not 
time to attain it. The time spaces between the arrivals of the 
seven classes of “lives’’ on any one globe are so adjusted that 
when class seven, the last, appears on! Globe A, class one, the 
first, has just passed on to Globe B, arid so on step by step, ail 
around the chain. We may infer from this that the first class 
of “lives,” the most advanced spiritually, precede the later ones 
upon each globe, to construct the spiritual foundations and to 
strike the key note and project their own forms upon the new 
matter, preparatory to the arrival of the later classes. 

The process just outlined displays a perfectly uniform sys- 
tem in evolution. The seed produces a stem, leaves and blos- 
som, and then another seed which attaches to itself the life 
principle and complete design of the whole plant. Similarly 
the globes of our earth chain in each round pass from the 
latent spiritual state into matter and concrete forms, and then 
disintegrating the outer coverings, return into the invisible, 
bearing with them the types of every form. Each cycle is a 
step in the eternal round of progression, preparatory to the one 
succeeding it. Nature’s path is always in complete curves 
which return into themselves. The day and night are eternal 
symbols of this law of growth. Each day commencing at mid- 
night, in the most intense darkness; as it grows, emerges into 
the light and becomes brightest at noon. It then begins as 
steadily to wane, and finally disappears into darkness, to meet 
the beginning of a new day. 
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We must not think that this continual circuit of the globes 
is of no avail, for each round affords experience fitting man 
to undertake the passage through higher worlds. Every day 
offers its lessons to the individual, that upon lying down at 
night he is the better fitted to begin the work of the succeeding 
day. Similarly each period on earth prepares us for that 
which follows. The “life,”’ the spiritual essence in man, as in 
every form in nature, garners the experience of every moment 
and stores it in its eternal essence. 

The cycles of existence may be compared to a screw thread 
in the form of a spiral, which beginning at the lower level 
turns on itself in its upward course. Or to a train climbing a 
mountain upon a road which encircles it in spiral curves; each 
time that the train appears in sight of the observer, it has com- 
pleted a circuit of the mountain and reached a higher level. 
The process of world evolution follows this law of cyclic pro- 
gression. The elemental kingdoms give the initial impulse to 
the globes and are followed by the mineral “lives,” whose full 
development prepares the globe for the vegetable kingdom, 
and itself passes on to the next globe. Thus each cycle is a 
distinct step forward, and is a preparation for the kingdom 
behind. 

Everything in nature is progressing continually. The 
mineral becomes a plant, the plant an animal, the animal a man 
and the man a God. But these great strides in evolution con- 
sume enormous epochs of time, and each step involves an in- 
calculable number of incarnations. The “lives” do not change 
from kingdom to kingdom during a round, as in that period of 
time they are engaged in acquiring experience in their special 
kingdom by passing through its changing forms and condi- 
tions of matter. After each round there is an enormous period 
of rest and obscuration, which, returning to our simile of a 
train climbing a mountain, may be compared to the time occu- 
pied by the train when out of sight. As our earth is one of 
seven globes, and there are periods of obscuration between the 
life cycles on each one, the train would be in view but one- 
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fourteenth of the time;—yet during the remaining thirteen- 
fourteenths, it is steadily advancing on the ascending path, and 
upon its next appearance has reached a distinctly higher level. 

Some desire to find the missing links between the ape and 
man, but this they will not succeed in doing in this material 
world. The real man is the individual soul, not the body which 
he uses for the short space of one earth life. If it is desired 
to find the missing links in evolution between the ape and the 
present form of man’s body, we must return to the time when 
the ape outline was the highest evolved, and keep our seats in 
the train as it encircled behind the mountain,—that is, while 
evolution was passing through the intervening subjective con- 
ditions, during which the human body was being evolved as an 
advance upon the ape form. 


SEPTENARY EVOLUTION. 


Thus proceed the cycles of the septenary evolution, in 
Septennial nature; the Spiritual or Divine; the psychic or 
semi-divine ; the intellectual, the passional, the instinctual, 
or coguitional ; the semi-corporeal and the purely material or 
physical natures. All these evolve and progress cyclically, 
passing from one into another, in a double, centrifugal and 
centripetal way, ove in their ultimate essence, seve in their 
aspects. The lowest, of course, is the one depending upon 
and subservient to our five physical senses. Thus far, for 
individual, human, sentient, animal and vegetable life, each 
the microcosm of its higher macrocosm. ‘The same for the 
Universe, which manifests periodically, for purposes of the 
collective progress of the countless ves, the oufbreathings 
of the One Zz/e,; in order that through the Aver-Becoming, 
every cosmic atom in this infinite Universe, passing from 
the formless and the intangible, through the mixed natures 
of the semi-terrestrial, down to matter in full generation, and 
then back again, reascending at each new period higher and 
nearer the final goal; that each atom, we say, may reach 
through individual merits and efforts that plane where it 
re-becomes the one unconditioned ALL. 


THE SECRET DOCTRINE. 








CALL TO THE LODGE. 
Translated from the German of J. Kerning. 


By T. R. PRATER. 


HERE is a much talked of gateway, at the end of a Path 
that leads to a beautiful ‘[emple wherein many pre- 
cious treasures may be obtained. 

At the entrance of this Path many disciples, hailing from 
all classes and from every climate, are assembled; but only 
few know where the Temple is, and fewer still realize the diff- 
culty of reaching it. 

All who in their hearts and in reality constitute themselves 
disciples are permitted to enter the Path. Before beginning 
their journey they are given the Sign, Grip, and Word, so that 
with these powers they may enter the portal of the Temple, 
when they have reached the end of the Path. 

Before starting on his travels the disciple pledges himself 
to walk the Path in all sincerity, unfalteringly, and with the 
firm determination of attaining the goal, despite all obstacles 
and difficulties which might obstruct his way. He must pledge 
himself to rely only on his monitor within, and to betray to no 
one the secrets which he might discover. He is then com- 
mended to the protection of the Divine Light, and is allowed 
to proceed on his way. 

All goes well with the disciple during the first part of his 
journey. Elated by the novelty of the object of his search and 
by great expectations, he hurries onward. But after the sense 
of newness has worn off and difficulties beset his way he bé- 
comes discouraged and tired. He seeks and finds a resting 
place. After his rest he feels once more impelled to the search. 
Arousing himself, he makes another effort, but his ardor is 
slackened again. Gloom, evil foreboding and doubts, as to his 
ability to reach the Temple, assail his mind. Then he asks him- 
self whether it is worth while to undergo the labor and hard- 
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ships of his search for the Temple, and at last he doubtingly 
asks: “Is there such a thing as a Temple at all?” 

These questions affect him deeply, for he remembers that 
there are those of his brethren who have never seen the Tem- 
ple, yet seem to be happy and content. He also remembers the 
words of others of the brethren, who maintain that ““The whole 
secret is, that there is no secret.” 

He quickly retraces his steps and joins the others whom he 
left behind. They ask him how he fared upon his journey. 
What he has seen. He assumes a superior air, speaks majestic- 
ally and passes for one who knows much. 

This continues for years. The brethren consider him a good 
comrade. He considers himself a thorough “Master.” At last 
he meets the Master, who awakens him from his conceit. 

The Master asks: “How did you complete your journey? 
What fruits have you gathered?” He tries to put him off with 
indefinite and high-sounding sentences. The Master demands 
the Sign, Grip, and Word, on receiving which with severe 
mien, he asks: “What would you say of one who had pledged 
himself to go to the next town, but who returned after having 
gone half way? What would you tell him if he should say 
with effrontery that he had been in the town, though you know 
to the contrary ?” 

The disciple replied: “I should say that he was a liar.” 

“What would you think of him?” asked the Master. 

“TI would despise him,” was the reply. 

““My humanity prevents my despising anyone, but you have 
pronounced your own sentence,” replied the Master with calm 
seriousness. 

“T!” cried the other in astonishment. 

“Yes, you, for you never were in the Temple,” said the 
Master. 

“T was in the Temple,” replied the other impudently. 

“Very well,” said the Master. “Then give me the Sign, 
Grip, and Word.” 

He gives it again. 
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The Master says, “These are the Sign, Grip, and Word 
that I gave you to enable you to enter the Temple, now give 
me those that you have received in the Temple.” 

The disciple gazed at the Master in astonishment, then 
collecting himself, he said, with sarcasm, “There is no Temple; 
your Temple is our credulity.” 

Full of divine compassion the Master lays his hand upon 
his breast, looks upward, and says, “Eternal Light, this race 
will even dispute the existence of thy Temple, the Temple 
which thou hast given to humanity for an asylum, when dark- 
ness overtakes, and death with its confusion threatens to over- 
whelm them.” Turning to the disciple he continues: “There 
is a Temple which will open to our Sign, Grip, and Word, if 
we try to understand their application and will use them with 
a pure and faithful heart. There is a Temple that contains the 
Holy of Holies, but which opens only to pure and divine as- 
pirations. Speak! has anyone prevented you from searching 
for the Temple? Was the entrance to the Path obstructed by 
deceit or fraud? No, on the contrary, you were admonished 
to be courageous, whatever nnght befall you, certain victory 
was promised if you did not fear the labor. But what have 
you done? Have you passed through the storms of the North? 
Have you conquered the Fire and the Flood? No! You have 
accomplished none of these. Having traveled a short distance 
on the Path, you thought it easier to turn aside, and to com- 
placently deceive a few of the ignorant instead of going for- 
ward like a true Man. ‘The strong soul and brave heart would 
press on and claim the prize, but this prize cannot be gained 
by the weakling, the boaster, the conceited, or the proud.” 

Humbly, the disciple now stands before the Master. Seeing 
his confusion, the Master continues: ‘““The Temple stands to- 
day as it has in the past. The Sign, Grip, and Word you have 
received. If you have courage then try once more. But let 
this be your lesson: no day must pass, without a sincere en- 
deavor. Undaunted by lower influences you must advance 
upon the Path. No desires, no glitter, no business must claim 
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your attention so much, as to cause you to forget for one 
moment, your sublime mission. If you thus pursue your ob- 
ject, the Star of the Temple will rise for you, it will be a beacon 
to you and will give you power to overcome all dangers. But 
should you lose courage for the second time, and allow your- 
self to be frightened by the phantoms of your mind, then I ask 
you, by all that is sacred: do not pass judgment upon that 
which you do not know, do not blame another because of your 
own weakness, nor because you cannot attain to the Divine. 
Thus you will save yourself from the reproach of having drawn 
others into the abyss.”’ 

Silently the disciple goes away. He reflects on the Mas- 
ter’s words, and at last he firmly resolves, that, even though 
death should confront him, he will begin his journey again and 
accomplish his purpose. He quickly passes over the path 
which he formerly tread: he knows it well. He proceeds un- 
dauntedly. The horrors of darkness frighten him not, the heat 
of day prevails not against him, nor does the raging storm 
prevent his progress, but through the noise and turmoil of bat- 
tle with his lower nature, the self-pronounced “Liar” sounds 
in his ear, and with heroic courage he continues on his way. 
But lo! Through night and tempest, he sees a Star rising in 
the East; its magic power strengthens and encourages him. 
“There stands the Temple,” he exclaims, “The Star on its pin- 
nacle sheds its light for me. There is the Star, that in my ig- 
norance, I shamelessly denied. Forgive me, Eternal Light! 
Now will I follow thy guiding rays, for now I am sure of vic- 
tory, though night and storm surround me. He advances, to 
all appearances, to annihilation, and nature seems to obstruct 
his path. But he sees the Star and falters not. Boldly he 
presses on through Fire and Flood; with gaze fixed on the Star 
he falters not. Phantoms of the nether world confront him, 
but trusting the Star he trembles not. So he advances from 
victory to victory until he suddenly finds himself before the 
steps of the Temple. He is surprised. The past seems to him 
a dream but he is impelled onward to the goal. He ascends 
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the stairs, stands before the door and uses Grip, Sign, and 
Word; the portals open, he enters, and—what he sees and 
hears no pen dare write. 

As one newly born he returns to his Teacher. The way 
has changed ; what was before a desert is now a paradise; the 
Floods have dispersed, all storms have quieted down. Heaven 
is in his heart and all around him. 

He comes to the Master, with gratitude he grasps his hand, 
and filled with love he exclaims “Brother.” 

The Master says: “Thou art my Brother, and I am thy 
Brother. There is but one Master; thou knowest him now.” 





THE ROAD TO THE PATH. 


There is but one road to the Path ; at its very end alone 
the Voice of the Silence can be heard. The ladder by which 
the candidate ascends is formed of rungs of suffering and 
pain ; these can be silenced only by the voice of virtue. 
Woe, then, to thee, Disciple, if there is one single vice 
thou hast not left behind ; for then the ladder will give way 
and overthrow thee ; its foot rests in the deep mire of thy 
sins and failings, and ere thou canst attempt to cross this 
wide abyss of matter thou hast to lave thy feet in Waters of 
Renunciation. Beware lest thou should’st set a foot soiled 
upon the ladder’s lowest rung. Woe unto him who dares 
pollute one rung with miry feet. The foul and viscous mud 
will dry, become tenacious, then glue his feet unto the spot ; 
and like a bird ‘caught in the wily fowler’s lime, he will be 
stayed from further progress. His vices will take shape and 
drag him down. His sins will raise their voices like as the 
jackal’s laugh and sob after the sun goes down ; his thoughts 
become an army, and bear him off a captive slave. 


VOICE OF THE SILENCE. 








THE SECOND DEGREE OF MITHRAISM. 


By PHIQUEPAL D’ ARUSMONT. 
EPHESUS. 
Act II. ScENE II. 
(Continued. ) 


(Suddenly the gong sounds six times, and the Chorus of 
Initiators once more chant a hymn, during which the dawn 
breaks. The candidates prostrate themselves eastward; mean- 
while the moon slowly disappears. The Mah Nyayis is 
chanted. ) 

Jul.-H. Joy! Joy! the struggle is over at last. 
Dawn has appeared, and we are yet all safe. 

(Suddenly a more terrible noise than ever begins, the door 
is almost broken through, and the bellowings and snortings 
are more terrible than ever. They all rush to the gates, and 
push them to again. This time the struggle does not cease, 
but continues for two hours. The candidates nod suddenly, 
even while pushing against the door. Even Nicanor is over- 
come, and the doors would be burst open, were it not for Arete 
and Sophrosyne, who affectionately wake and comfort the sev- 
eral ones, struggling with sleep. When waked, they seem quite 
rational ; but even in walking and working, they suddenly nod, 
fall, or catch themselves. More and more anguish is expressed 
on their faces; the Sun rises. They look half foolish, when 
suddenly the gong strikes eight, trumpets blow, the doors slide 
sideways into the wall, and the Archimagus and Archimaga 
are revealed, with Altars in front of them. Initiators welcome 
each his own candidate, and bring them to the Altars, and 
sing the following Fifth Chorus (the Gos Yasht). All the 
decorations, including robes and conical caps, are of a salmon 
color. Eight bulls are seen chained to the inside of the walls. 
They are led out during the singing. 
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I. 
May Ahura Mazda be rejoiced! 
By those who do truly the foremost wish of God. 
I praise well-thought, well-spoken, and well-done 
Thoughts, words, and deeds. 
I reject all evil thoughts, evil words, evil deeds. 
Even with the fullness of my thoughts, of my words, of my 
deeds, and of my heart 
I sacrifice and pray to you, O Seven Spirits of God. 
I give up my life, if needs be, for the Good of my Soul. 


IT. 
Holiness is the best of all good. 
Well is it for that Holiness, which is perfect holiness, 
For Sacrifice, prayer, propitiation, and glorification 
Unto God, the Holy, and Master of Holiness. 


ITT. 
Unto powerful Nature, made by God, and holy, 
Whose chariot’s wheels are powerful to stand or turn 
For assistance to the faithful, 
Be Propitiation, with Sacrifice, Prayer, and Glorification, 
For her brightness and glory I will offer to her 
A Sacrifice worth being heard. 
IV. 
The Will of the Lord is the Law of Holiness; 
The riches of a Good Mind shall be given to him 
Who rightly uses the power God gave him 
To relieve the poor, and distressed, and in need. 
A.-magus. Welcome, ye Neophytes, this happy morn; 
Unto the knowledge ye have conquered this long 
night. 
Good Soldiers of Truth, your crown shall be 
Knowledge and Wisdom, Truth and Righteousness. 
Kneel down before the Altars, all at once, 
And swear the oath that lets you pass this Gate. 
(Neophytes kneel, and repeat after him, line by line:) 
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I swear to never sleep from midnight on 

Until the Second hour of forenoon. 

I swear to sleep one hour at a time; 

I swear I never will lay down again 

Without a predetermined time to wake. 

I swear to keep my sleep beneath control ; 

I swear, through it, to keep my Consciousness, 

So that I may preserve it also when 

I shall elect to leave my body’s inn. 

(Attendants disarm candidates, put on them light blue 

robes, and each one’s Initiator offers him a crown, and places 
it on his or her head. ) 
A.-maga. And now, Initiates, that we may give 

You such instruction as may fit you best, 

Each one of you may tell what puzzles him, 

And all that ye have earned shall be revealed. 
Stepha. We have not earned the victory o’er bulls. 

How therefore are we crowned as victors here? 
Nicanor. How is it that we all receive a crown 

When only three of us used all our arms, 

And two of us refused the least of them? 
Jul.-H. I fell asleep while praying in the night, 

And even while I exercised, I slept. 
A.-maga. Each one of you in turn, I'll answer now. 

Thou, Stephanas, complainest that you had 

No opportunity to face the bulls. 

My Son, you had to face the Bull of Sleep, 

And fight against him all the livelong night. 

The bulls in here were chained, the doors slide in, 

And never could have burst, as ye did fear. 

If bull-fight with a physical bull 

Had been your test, the women had been killed ; 

And, yet, as many women shall be saved 

As men. That Bull within you is more fierce 

Than any maddened bovine e’er could be. 

Did you not learn last month in First Degree, 
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We never wrestle with mere flesh and blood, 
But with the Forces in our Moral World? 
Your real enemies are all within. 

And as ye kept awake so that none fell 
O’ercome by sleep, you are crowned victors here. 
And you, Nicanor: now you understand 

Ye needed spiritual armor here. 

Those who mistakenly took heavy arms, 

Grew weary, and were tempted most by sleep. 
And those who refuge took immediately 

In a divine protection, stayed awake, 

And helped to wake the others in last watch. 
You see the pictures of the Struggle here. 


(Pointing to sculptures of men fighting with uprearing 
bulls, and plunging daggers in their sides. ) 


A.-magus. 
Eunike. 


This Dagger is Discrimination, 

Or, Mental Self-Controlled Intensity. 

This answers you, Helioboulus, who said 

You fell asleep in Prayer and Exercise. 

Prayer is for Daylight, Struggle for the Night; 

All Nature has its periods and its tides; 

There is a time for preparation 

There is a time for testing what has grown; 

So do not pray while tests are going on, 

Nor work by day, when prayer should make you 
grow. 

And as to exercising, do not hope 

By physical devices to subdue 

The physical temptations to Sleep. 

Fight with your mind, just as the women did; 

*T will save you endless torture, and despair. 

You women, ask me what you wish to know. 

It seemed to me the sleep I tasted in 

The Third, and in the Fourth Night-periods were 

So different : the first was very deep, 

But gradual, so that it could be fought; 
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Euboule. 
Irene. 
Arete. 


Sophro. 


A.-magus. 
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The latter was so light and full of dreams, 
And came so suddenly, we could not fight. 
To those of us who tried to keep awake 
Came warnings twice before we fell asleep. 
It seemed to me opposing Forces came 

And tried to lure us sleepwards by strange dreams. 
Our oath to sleep one hour at a time 

And to preserve full Consciousness in sleep 

Is the assertion of our Spirit’s life? 

And must be conquered by us, gradually? 

This Conscious Sleep is preparation 

For when the Cloud of Temporary Sleep 
Becomes in death a Permanent Repose, 

That we may fully conscious be, beyond? 

You women here, have better than the men 
Grasped bearings of the problem of this fight. 
The difference of Sleep Eunike felt 

Is the result of what goes on just then. 

The body earlier makes vitality 

Which, if preserved, creates new mental force, 
Which underlies the visions which she saw. 

But if, still waking, this is, too, preserved, 

The Spiritual senses are awaked 

So that in waking hours the Gods ye see. 
Euboule speaks of warnings from within. 

That is the greatest proof the Gods approve 
Your effort to remain awake by night. 

To any Soul that shows Sincerity 

In this attempt, plain warnings come within, 

In form Symbolic, such as bell, or blow, 

Or water, symbolizing earthly plane, 

And bridge or rock that shows the mental plane. 
But only twice the Angels try to save: 

After the third attempt they leave the Soul. 
Rightly Irene felt that Opponents came, 

By dreams, or any trick, to lure to Sleep. 
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Why should you wake at night, the Question is, 
Because that is the time the body brews 
Vitality transmutable to gold. 
Unless your watching do protect its loss, 
Vampirical opponents draw it out, 
When Consciousness is not on guard to Save. 
Men in the World may Sleep all that they want; 
But who would grow to see the Realms Unseen 
Needs all this food to nourish Spirit-Sense. 
Attainment 1s not Magic: Mysteries 
Demand a year of time because ye need 
Three hundred sixty daily Spirit growths 
To fit you to behold the Heav’nly Land. 
Many will say: the Truth is free, at once. 
The Truth of Facts is so indeed; but they 
Who claim one moment is enough to give 
Full Revelation, have no fruits to show, 
Their talk no more than mere opinion. 
But you shall have each morn a Spirit-rose 
Rooted in you, unto Eternal life. 
Arete asks how ye shall then have Sleep. 
Take all the Sleep ye want at other times; 
Although by taking it one hour at a time, 
Ye shall not be misled into too much. 
And while ye rest, your Soul may visit Heaven, 
And bring you news, and cheer, and strength to rise. 
And when ye shall, as all have ever done, 
Relinquish all your body to the dust, 
The change will be no more than daily deed, 
And ye may with full Consciousness go on. 
This is, what’s meant by Immortality. 
’Tis yours if ye will earn it in this life. 
If not, in spite of all religious creeds, 
And rites, and promises, ye fall asleep. 
(The Initiators sing this Chorus, during which the Curtain 
falls.) (Fargard XVIII. 2.) 
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Demand of Me, thou Upright One, of Me, 

Who am the Maker, the best of all beings, the most knowing, 

The most pleased in answering what is asked of Me, 

Demand of Me, that thou mayest be the better, and the happier. 

Zarashustra asked: O Maker of the Material World, thou 
Holy One, 

What is it that makes the Unseen Power of Death increase? 

He who sleeps on throughout the Night; 

Without prayer, without reciting hymns, without celebrating 
sacraments, 

Without studying, without teaching, thus preparing his Soul 
for Judgment. 

Falsely is he termed a true believer, saith Ahura Mazda. 

But him shalt thou call a true believer, O Zarashustra, 

Who throughout the night sits up, and demands the Holy 
Wisdom; 

Which makes a man free from anxiety, with delighted heart, 

Cheerful at the head of the Judgment-Bridge, 

Which makes him reach the holy, excellent world of Paradise. 


IT. 
“Demand of Me, that thou mayest be better and happier.” 
Who is he who sets the World in motion to Obedience to the 
Law? 
To Justice, the Incarnate Word, the high and lordly God? 
“It is the Cock, the Drum of the World, He who foresees; 
The Spiritual Cocks, that wander through the night to wake 
from sleep. 
The bird, the winged spirit, crying out to sleepers far and wide 
“Arise, O Men, recite your prayers, that smite the demons 
down. 
Here is Bushyasta, the yellow, the long-handed demon, 
She lulls to Sleep again the whole living world, 
As soon as it wakes to pray or praise, she soothes, 
‘Sleep, sleep on, O Man, the time of prayer is not yet come. 
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It befits thee not to rise, trouble not about those cares, 
The three best things, the well-considered thought, the well- 
spoken word, and the well-done deed.’ ” 


IIT. 

In the first part of the night the Fire, Son of Ahura Mazda, 

Calls the Master of the House for help, saying, 

“Up, Master of the House, put on thy Kosti-girdle and the 
Sadara-mantle, 

With washed hands bring me firewood of thought, and let me 
burn up bright. 

Here comes the Azi-snake, who would choke me down and put 
out my life of prayer.” 


IV. 
In the second part of the night the Fire, Son of Ahura Mazda, 
Calls the Master of the House for help, saying, 
“Up, Master of the House, put on thy Kosti, and thy Sadara, 
With washed hands bring me right words, and let me burn up 
bright. 
Here comes the Azi-snake, who would choke me down and put 
out my life of right words. 


V. 
In the third part of the night the Fire, Son of Ahura Mazda, 
Calls the Master of the House for help, saying, 
“Up, Master of the House, put on thy Kosti, and thy Sadara, 
With washed hands bring me right deeds, and let me burn up 
bright. 
Here comes the Azi-snake, who would choke me down, and 
put out my life of right deeds.” 


VI. 
And then Sraosha the Just wakes up the soul-birds, Spiritual 
Cocks, 
And these birds lift up their Voice against the mighty Dawn, 
“Arise, O Men, recite your prayers of Holiness.” 
Then bedfellows address one another: “The cock is calling 
us up.” 
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Whichever of the two first gets up shall first enter Paradise. 

And whosoever shall give to my Paradise their fill of Spiritual 
meat, 

By saving from the Demons their vitality, 

I, Ahura Mazda, need not question him at all, 

He shall directly go to Paradise. 





THE PARABLE OF THE SHOOTING STAR. 


By KENNETH S. GUTHRIE, M.D. 


OW often have you at night seen a “shooting star,” one 

of those bright wanderers through the sky that sud- 

denly appear and, after a career brief if splendid, as suddenly 

pass away? Most persons know there are such things as 

shooting stars; everybody has heard of them, and occasionally 

has seen one, when an especially bright meteor has obtruded 
itself on his careless glance. But that is all. 

As a matter of fact, however, no portion of the sky is with- 
out them, at all times. We cannot gaze steadily at any portion 
of the sunless sky for a few minutes without seeing one or 
more. In reality the universe is being constantly traversed by 
meteoric nomads that have left their parent orbs to seek ad- 
venture in infinity. And when we consider the numberless 
stellar bodies in the stage of incandescence, madly rushing 
through space, we will see how this continual loss of glowing 
sparks must be going on everywhere at all times. 

But why do we not see more of these meteoric wanderers ? 
Because we never gaze at any one portion of the sky for more 
than a few seconds at a time. We look here, then there, and 
then again at some other star, and the stellar tragedies going 
on at any one place escape us. 

The Whispers of the Divine Voice are ever moving over 
the Waters of the Soul. Why do we not hear more of them? 
Because our thoughts fluctuate ceaselessly, driven and tossed 
by sensation, impulses, emotions, and passions. Listen to the 
within for but a minute or so, fixedly, connectedly, and you 
shall overhear the “Angel Within” worshipping his own Di- 
vinity, and hear the Divinity’s responding oracles. 














THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 
By E. B. Guttp, A.M., M.D. 
Part IV. 

THE MESSAGE TO THYATIRA. 


ROM the contact of spirit with matter there springs de- 
sire. The incarnating of the soul in the body produces 
desire. The body is the avenue through which the desires of 
the mind find expression. The mind seizes upon desires. It 
says, “this is good—TI shall help its fulfillment. This is not 
good and I shall destroy it.” As the mind says, so shall it 
ever come to pass with desire. 

Desire had its origin before the beginning of things. Had 
desire not been, things had never existed. It is born of the 
Supreme. A principal must remain an identity with its origin. 
There may arise many varients of expression. It may mani- 
fest in many and divergent forms yet it can never become un- 
like its origin. There is no transmutation of principles; hence 
desire must ever remain essentially divine since it is of the 
Supreme. 

Desire is the path along which the divine ray proceeded 
from the Supreme into incarnation, and desire is the path along 
which the human soul must return to its source. 

For this reason the Kristos thus addresses the Church at 
Thyatira; that center of force in man which manifests as the 
emotions. “These things says the Son of God.” Desire pro- 
ceeding from the Supreme leads the soul into incarnation and 
when, through the transformation of its form of expression, 
as aspiration it leads the evolving man to perfection he stands 
as the “Son of God who hath his eyes as a flame of fire and 
his feet jike fine brass.” 
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His eyes the windows of the soul like the fire which de- 
stroys the impermanent and purifies from dross. The feet, 
his contact with the material world, strong and fixed, no longer 
weak and slipping. 

Desire may lead a devious path before the man attains the 
knowledge that he is the “Son of God” and sets himself irre- 
vocably for the realization of the rights of his son-ship. It is 
not born of the physical body, but uses the body as the instru- 
ment of its gratification. The mind puts desire into operation. 
The will impels the mind. If one has not attained unto the 
spiritual will, the personal will controls. Thus is desire di- 
rected toward the sensual world. Then the mind seeks the 
gratification of the senses on the material plane as the fulfill- 
ment of desire. | 

The senses, as manifesting through their appropriate or- 
gans of the physical body, are but the counterparts, the sym- 
bols on the physical plane, of the interior qualities of the soul. 
They are the imperfect instruments through which the soul 
seeks expression and experience. Sensation as we know it is 
but an incident of the acquirement of experience. It is not 
the experience itself. The lower mind dwelling in the body, 
believing itself dependent upon the body and inseparable 
from it, accepts sensation as experience, substituting the un- 
real with which it is familiar for the real which it knows 
not, and so asserts for itself the heresy of separateness of life, 
and the identity of personality. Then sensation becomes the 
end of effort and the fulfillment of desire. This is the woman, 
“Jezebel” and “those who commit adultery with her” shall be 
shut up again, compelled to re-incarnate, until they sha!l have 
learned that the true fulfillment of desire is reunion with the 
Supreme, the attainment unto the spiritual plane. 

The true meaning of adultery is not merely the unlawful 
contact of the sexes. That is a type of the great principal 
involved. The union of the sexes for pleasure and not for 
creation is the strongest possible simile of the debasement of 
desire from its true purpose. They also commit adultery who 
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use desire merely to obtain sensation of any sort as an end, 
not as a means of attaining to a higher evolution. 

All sensations, sought as an end of effort, are children of 
Jezebel and are “killed with death” even as they are born. 
They who use desire and do not abuse it, who keep it ever in 
due bounds, directing it ever toward the attainment of a more 
perfect humanity, shall transform its expression into aspira- 
tion, shall become aware of the spiritual will, and shall, by the 
spiritual will, control desire, and rule the nations (the emo- 
tions) as with a rod of iron. 

“And I (the Higher Self) will give him the Morning 
Star.”” When he has attained unto the wisdom to act under 
the impulse of the spiritual will, has thus become master of his 
emotions, the Morning Star, the harbinger of the dawn of the 
day of his perfect manhood, has risen above the horizon of his 
personal life. 

Thenceforward he shall walk in the Light. 


THE MESSAGE TO SARDIS. 
Part V. 


At death when the soul escapes from the body there es- 
capes also the astral or inner body, which is often referred 
to as the ethereal body or the double. It is composed of sub- 
stance in varying degrees of density. The grossest, which is 
the contact with the physical body, is, in certain responsive 
conditions of the living person, visible, and is the ghost or ap- 
parition. As the grosser substance of the astral body melts 
away, leaving the finer to dissolve later, the delicate substance 
which has been so long under the impress of the soul is freed 
for the time from that influence. The finest substance most 
thoroughly impregnated with the thoughts and efforts of the 
soul, coheres longest and is dissipated last. It is that which 
finally evolves into the enduring astral body and holds the in- 
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cidents and essences of all the experiences of all the lives. It 
becomes the storehouse of memory, from which the awakened 
personality may draw knowledge at will. 

In the perfected astral body are the seven centers for the 
cosmic forces which are called the “Seven Spirits of God.” 
The centers themselves are the seven stars, and their corre- 
spondences on the physical plane in the personal man are the 
seven golden candlesticks. It is of this perfected astral body, 
the intimate instrument of the soul, that the Kristos says “I 
know thy deeds, that thou hast a name, that thou livest and 
art dead.” Many of those who “profess religion,” who claim 
to have “divine unction,”’ have never developed the inner body 
which is the only possible line of communication between the 
personality and the spiritual self. They profess communion 
with God, but the means of that communion has a name only 
for it is not. 

The sensual thought, the physical pleasures, the attach- 
ment to the body, the carnal desires, build only that grosser 
and lower astral which is the seat of sensation. That, over 
developed, inhibits the development of the higher. The pure 
thought, the sincere longing for the divine attainment, and the 
earnest striving so to attain, these all build that pure astral 
which is the “white raiment” of the soul. 

When through loving deeds, unselfish living, and pure 
thinking, the perfect astral is builded, then is he “clothed in 
white” who has so attained. 

As the higher astral body is the storehouse of the soul 
memory, it holds the record of the soul’s attainment. Once 
builded it endures through the ages and becomes the inherit- 
ance of each new personality of the reincarnating ego. It is 
the “‘book of life,” of the soul. He who through successive 
lives, by pure thinking and unselfish devotion to others, has 
thus written his name in the “book of life” will find it there 
written through “the ages of the ages.” “And I will not blot 
out his name out of the Book of Life.” 





